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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 


WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES . 


_ ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET 
Being made of ao clay with metal dies under a ot break up nor fifty tons, it is both 


exceedi t and dense, and will not b 
e elements. Better than tile. As che p 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO. 
LMA, U. $A. 


J. W. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St: Puiephione 1800 Harrison 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 


Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 


unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 


ORNAMENTAL 
IRON 


ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE 


CHICAGO 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


Vor. XLV. No. 4 


A NEW ROOFING TILE 


PEONIES 


» Wholesale and retail cata- 

\ logues ready for distribution 
‘sent free on application. 
All stock guaranteed true to 
name, Send yourorders in 
early-to be assured of a good 
collection for fall planting, | 


PETERSON NURSERY 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 
133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal F rames and Sash 


SKYLIGHTS, TILE, 
° AND METAL ROOFING. 


506 PETERSON AYE., -GHIGAGO, ILL, 
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THE DAY HAS PASSED when ventilation was regarded as a 
luxury. To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance 
of health and mental activity. Improvement in methods has been 
largely the result of employing positive means—the fan blower— 
to produce positive results. 

With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is 
wanted, not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at 
a central point, without danger of leakage or freezing, and the 
temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works: HYDE PARK, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LONDON 
318 


FLORIDA 
NEW ORLEANS 
and CUBA 


Best Reached Via 


“Taylor Old Style” roofing Queen and Crescent Route 


AND 


Southern Railway 


to-day as it was fifty years ago 
THREE TRAINS A DAY TO FLORIDA 


Specify it TWO TRAINS A DAY TO NEW ORLEANS 


tin on the roof is just as good 


when it was put on. 


Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale at reduced rates. 
so that the roof may last as long inter Tourist Tickets now duce 


Also Variable Route Tickets good going via 


Lookout Mountain and returning 


as your reputation. 


via Asheville. 
FOR INFORMATION AND PRINTED MATTER ADDRESS: 
W.A.Garrett, W.C. Rinearson, 


General Manager General Passenger Agent 


N. & G. TAYLOR Co. 
Established 1810 


Philadelphia Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gas Fitters’ Rules 


The following rules have been adopted by The People’s 
Gas Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, governing the 
piping of buildings for the distribution of gas for light and 


fuel. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS AND FLATS 
MANUFACTURED GAS FOR LIGHT. 
The following tables show the proportionate size and 
length of tubing allowed: 


Greatest Number 


Greatest Length 
si i of 3s” Openings 
Size of Tubing 

% inch 20 feet 2 openings 
% inch 30 feet 3 openings 
4% inch 60 feet 10 openings 
1 inch 70 feet 15 openings 
1% inch 100 feet 30 openings 
1% inch 150 feet 60 openings 
2 inch 20) feet 100 openings 
2% inch 200 feet 200 openings 
3. inch 300 feet 300 openings 


Drops in double parlors, large rooms and halls of office 
buildings must not be less than % inch. 


STORES, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, ETC. 


MANUFACTURED GAS FOR LIGHT. 


Greatest Length Greatest Number 


s i of %” Openings 
Size of Tubing 
% inch 20 feet 1 opening 
¥% inch 60 feet 8 openings 
1 inch 70 feet 12 openings 
1% inch 100 feet 20 openings 
1% inch 150 feet 35 openings 
2 inch 200 feet 50 openings 


For stores the running line to be full size to end of last 
opening. 
All drops to be % inch with set not less than 4 inches. 
Twenty feet of 34-inch pipe allowed only for bracket lights. 
BUILDING SERVICES. 
In running service pipe from front wall to meters the fol- 
lowing rules will apply: 


Size | Greatest Length Greatest Number 


of 4%” Openings 

of Opening Allowed 
1 inch 70 feet 1 opening 
1% inch 100 feet 3 openings 
1% inch 150 feet 5 openings 
2 inch 200 feet 8 openings 


All openings in service must be equal to the size of riser, 
which in no case must be less than 34 inch. 
MANUFACTURED GAS FOR FUEL. 


Size eo | Greatest Number of 
of Tubing | Allowed | %” Openings Allowed 
| 
¥% inch 50 feet 1%-in. or 2%- in. 
1 inch 70 feet 2 or 1%-in. and 2%-in. 
1% inch 100 feet 4 or 2%-in. and 4%-in. 
1% inch 150 feet 7 or 4%-in. and 6%%-in. 
2 inch 200 feet 15 or 8%-in. and 14%-in. 


For mantels, grates and small heating appliances, for 
heating space not to exceed 1,728 cubic feet, thirty feet of 
Y%-inch pipe is allowed for one opening only, and two such 
openings are considered as one 34-inch opening. 

FOR GAS ENGINES. 


| 
| | Greatest Length 


Size of Engine Size of Openin 
Allowed 
| 
{ 1 inch 60 feet 
2H.P 1% inch 70 feet 
5 H. P 1% inch 100 feet 
7H. P. 1% inch 100 feet 
12 H. P. 2 inch 140 feet 


Supply for gas engines must be separate, and an inde- 
pendent service will be required. 

For special purposes not provided for above, apply to the 
company’s inspector for information. 


SUMMARY 


1. All branches or cross lines of pipe from the main line 
must have a set not less than 4 inches dropped square, and 
must be well secured to joist by gas hooks or straps. 

2. All openings must be closed with iron caps, no split 
pipe or broken fittings repaired with cement or lead will be 
allowed. 

3. All drops on branch lines and openings for side brackets 
must be square bends; no nipples allowed. 

4. The risers in all buildings must be carried up an inside 
partition out of reach of frost and must be placed where the 
meter and stop cock can be readily got at. Vestibules not to 
be considered as inside partitions. 

5. To avoid trapping, gasfitters must grade all pipes to 
riser or drops. 

6. In no case will a meter be set where it is not easily as- 
cessible, or where it is exposed to frost or dampness, or 
liable to injury from any cause. 

7. All pipe for fuel must be run independent, and con- 
nected to light riser at meter end, with right and left, union 
or running thread. 

8. Supply for gas engines must be separate, and an inde- 
pendent service will be required. 

9. Drops in churches, schools, public halls, stores, double 
parlors, large rooms, ete., must not be less than ™% inch. 

10. No riser in any building must be less than 3-inch 
and in stores must not be under deck of show windows, as 
meter will not be set there. 

11. The riser in any building must not be less than 20 
inches from the floor for two to ten openings; 

2 feet 6 inches for ten to thirty openings; 

4 feet for thirty to sixty openings; 

5 feet for sixty to one hundred openings; 

6 feet for over one hundred openings. 

Where meters are to be set on wall, no riser must be 
higher than 9 feet from floor. 

12. In all cases where extensions are made care must be 
taken to break pipe where the rule for size can be maintained, 
and in no case shall extension be made from small pipes. 

13. In flat buildings meters should be set in basement or in 
room provided for meters; otherwise in premises where gas 
is consumed. 

14. All risers and building services must be brought to 
front of building and within 18 inches of wall or partition, 
and must not be less than 15 inches apart where risers are 
grouped. 

In all cases where building service is used, provide header 
with an opening for each riser; where risers are in groups, 
openings must not be less than 15 inches apart. 

16. Underground work by gasfitters between main and 
meter will not be allowed or accepted. 

17. To avoid complications, gasfitters should consult this 
company before locating risers in corner buildings. 

18. In flat buildings where appliances are installed for the 
joint use of tenants, such as laundry stoves, driers, etc., run 
pipe from each meter to laundry and provide a header with 
a lock cock for each tenant. Fasten securely to each cock a 
metal tag with the flat number plainly marked thereon. 


19. All work must be proved with mercury gauge, not 
less than a 6-inch column of mercury being allowed. 

20. All pipe must be examined by the inspector of this 
company before being concealed, and twenty-four hours’ 
notice must be given by gasfitters when any pipe is ready for 
inspection. 

21. If the rules concerning the size of pipes are not clearly 
understood in each case, or if unusual conditions are met 
with, which the rules do not cover, communicate with the 
company’s inspector. 

22. It is the purpose of the company to strictly enforce 
the above rules, and no certificate of inspection will be given 
when they are not complied with. 

23. Architects, builders and owners of buildings are re- 
quested not to allow a bill for gasfitting unless accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


HE problem of appropriate floor 

coverings to harmonize with 

the classical styles of interior decora- 

tion is successfully met in our speci- 
ally designed 


Whole Carpets 


which are hand made in one piece, 
without seams, from designs drawn 
by our own artists and from archi- 
tects’ specifications. “They include 


4 
the exquisite French Aubusson and 
Savonnerie qualities which are hand- 

J woven on Gobelin looms and recog- 
nized as the highest achievement in 
modern textile crafts. Heavier in 
style and color are the English hand- 
tufted and Scotch Chenille Axminsters, 
as are also the Berlin, India and 

Berlin Rug designed and made by W. & J. Sloane for the Reading Room of the Turkish weaves. All of these carpets 
Republican Club, New York City, P 
; may be woven to order in any shape 

or size, and we have in stock continually a representative collection of the various qualities. Our facilities 

embrace all branches of interior decoration of which full details will be given upon application. 

| 888 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

B 9 

Boston Polish 

Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 

work and Furniture 

j Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 

shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 

and satisfactory PoLisH known for 

in Paints, Hardware and STAIRS 

fi FREE BOOKLET, telling of the man 

BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. STORE FRONTS 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 

} 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 

Our No. 3 Reviver® kitchen and piazza floors. 
FENCES anp RAILINGS 
“C 
olorado Short Line 
DIRECT TO Advance News _— 
SIDEWALK LIG 
Glenwond Springs, Colorado ene 
Springs, Manitou SKYLIGHTS 
to Se 
Chances to Sell 
Famous Resorts Rockies. PLANS. FIXTURES, 
egant Fullman Sleeping Uars, servation 
Parlor Cafe Dining Cars, with Electric MACHINERY, B Mi C 
Lights and Fans, and Free May be secured with promptness, accuracy and rowil ros. g. 0. 
Reclining Chair Cars. thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, frum 
BEST LINE TO THE 
PORTLAND EXPOSITION THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
RoBERT AND LINN LUCE, 22d St. and Campbell Avenue 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis. 26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
206 E, Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 115 
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THREE POINTS 


that give pre-eminence to the 


B a -[L oO C K 


Greatest Strength 


3 Point Prisms 


Greatest Glass Surface 
Freedom from Corrosion and Leaks 


% ACTUAL SIZE 


3 Point Prisms give 100 per cent, added light. They are the 20th Century perfected 
Refractors for the illumination of Pavements, Basements, Skylights, Court Areas, etc. 


THEY SAVE THEIR COST 


Representatives in all prominent Cities 


American Bar-Lock Company, 


26th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Great East and West Line TEYAS ava LOUISIANA 


Across the Entire States of 


PACIFI 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES 
DIRECT ROUTE 
CHICAGO to PITTSBURG BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK also to COLUMBUS INDIANAPOLIS 


FOR TIME OF TRAINS, RATES, SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS. CALL ON AGENTS OF 


LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI 
And All Points South 


PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINES OR ADDRESS 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


New Dining Cars (mca/s a la carte) between Texas 
and St. Louis 
Write fornew book on Texas. FREE 


C. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


No. 2 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 


Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


W. Kniskern, 
Pp. T. 
Chieago, Ll. 


PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


1515 Marquette Building 
=== CHICAGO === 


CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
OF BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 


Fire Proofing 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 


OFFICES 
BESSEMER BUILDING - - «= - PITTSBURGH 
170 BROADWAY 28s NEW YORK 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING - - PHILADELPHIA 
TREMONT BUILDING - «= BOSTON 
HARTFORD BUILDING er CHICAGO 
15 WEST SARATOGA STREET - - - BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers 
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PERFECTION “The Busy Man's Train.” 


AND 


PROTECTION Appropriate in its Name, 
sian Appropriate in its Route, 


Appropriate in its Character 
“The 20th Century Limited” 


PITTSBURGH 


This is 7e century of all the ages. 


Galvanized Sheets. The New York Central—Lake Shore 20- 

hour train between New York and Chicago 

Their easy working qualities, toughness, perfect coating (the two great commercial centers of America) 
and extremely long life are now so well known that most is The train of the century, and is appropriately 


metal workers, and many property owners too, specify exclu- 
sively ‘‘Apollo Best Bloom” when they want their work to 


last and give perfect satisfaction. 
“Apollo Best Bloom” Galvanized Sheets prove their sup- “THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


eriority at every bend. 


named 


Write to our Advertising Department if you want a A beautiful etching of this train printed on plate 
Weight Card, and one will be sent you at once. paper 24x32 inches ready for framing will be sent free 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Station, New York. 


Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


America’s Premier Train 


THE 


The Train that saves a day for business 


THE FOREMOST REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GREAT TRAINS OF THE WORLD. AFFORDS PERFECTION 
OF FAST SERVICE AND CONVENIENCES EQUALING THOSE IN THE BEST HOTELS 


DAILY BOTH WAYS BETWEEN 


Chicago and New York in 20 Hours 


VIA 
Lake Shore and New York Central 


Lv Chicago 12:30 pm Central Time Lv New York 2:45 pm Eastern Time 
Ar New York 9:30 am Eastern Time Ar Chicago 9:45 am Central Time 


“When the “Twentieth Century Limited” train recently made a run on the Lake Shore Railroad of 133.4 miles from 
Toledo to Elkhart in 114 minutes, probably none of the passengers gave a thought to the real meaning of such a mag- 
nificent speed performance. In order to accomplish the feat a speed of fully 85 miles per hour had to be maintained 
for considerable portions of the distance. With a modern passenger train such speed can be attained with safety 
only when roadbed, track, equipment, discipline of employes and other operating conditions are about as perfect as 


human skill can make them.” 


C. F. DALY, A. J. SMITH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers 
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Has not been equaled in 
quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 
bronze costs 40 per cent 
more than any other Sash 
Chain metal. 

Full line of Sash and Cable 
Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Fixtures. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 


POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 


SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


To properly SET OFF YOUR DESIGNS, 
especially country residences, public buildings 
and churches, advise a landscape design. YOU 
WILL FROFIT by doing so. My designs 
will properly fit your architecture, create the 
proper ensemble, and be effective. 


& CARL ALFRED MELTZER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CIVIL and FOREST ENGINEER 
104 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Landscape and Engineering Problems con- 
nected with the development of city and coun- 
try estates solved and executed. Selection of 
home | sites. Proper locating of buildings. 
Grading of grounds. Making of roads. Build- 
ing of bridges. Plans for drainage, sewage 
and water supply. Building of dams and res- 
ervoirs. Artificial lakes and ponds. 


BARREN DESOLATE GROUNDS TRANS- 

FORMED INTO PLACES OF BEAUTY. 
The introduction of sheets of water with bridg- 
es spanning them, ornamental waterfowl, water 
lilies, and so forth, will greatly beautify your 
landscape. Rippling brooks; miniature water- 
falls and cascades; rustic bridges; pergolas; 
fountains; stately old English, Colonial and 
Formal gardens; Italian and Japanese gar- 
dens; water gardens; rock and wild gardens. 
All designs carefully executed and supervised. 
Correspondence invited. Long distance tele- 
phone Central 2682. 


Santa 


Get Ready 


for your 


iColorado 


Outing 


It is not too early to plan 
that Summer outing in the 
Colorado Rockies. 

The Santa Fe is arranging 
some low-rate excursions to 
Colorado, account Epworth 
League and G. A. R. meet- 
ings in Denver. 

It will pay you to inquire 
about them. 

Best of trains, and Harvey 
serves the meals. 


Ask Santa Fe Agent 
109 Adams St., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK-45 Vesey 


STEEL ROLLING = = CLaR Pure Oil | 


PHILADELPHIA 

THE KINNEAR MI G. CO. OHIO, U.S.A. 
_ Oxide of Zinc 


9 SILICA 
| DIX GRAPHITE These are the essentials 


For Metal Surfaces. for durable painting. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, U. S. al | Adulterated oil ruins any ) 
= paint. Humid weather 


prevents adhesion; but 5 
paint based on ZINC 
WHITE mixed only with 
pure oil will go farther, last 
longer and look better than 


ESTABLISHED | 


any other known house- 


painting materials, 


THREE GOOD BOOKS 


FREE: 


for the 
Our PracricAL PAMPHLETS: 
Architect’s Library “The Paint Question” 


“Paint: Why, How and When” 


by Fred T. Hodgson, Architect 
“Paints in Architecture” 


“Specifications for Architects” 
THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods “French Government Decrees” 
of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tables, rules and useful 


memoranda and gives full details for estimating. Ghe 
$1.50 e 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 New Jersey Zinc Co. 
THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 71 Broadway, New York 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 


Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 We do not grind zinc in oil. List 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 of manufacturers of Zinc White 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This Paints will be furnished on request. 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 


are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other é 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 ON THE ARCHITECTURE 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. BOOKS = 
Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 ? 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY Bruno Hessling Co., Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS 
PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


64 East 12th St. | New York, N. Y. 
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Porcelain Enameled Closets 


AND HIGH GRADE 


Sanitary Wood Work 


Possess Qualities which make them Superior to all 
Other Closet Combinations 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are 


neat in design and will not stain or dis 
color. The surface is more vitreous than of earthenware, : 
and is absolutely non-porous. They will not craze under 
frost or crack when frozen. “Standard” Sanitary Wood 


) Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the 
wood is properly cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 
“Delecto” 
| The electo 
is a popular “Standard” Closet and should be specified by ae 
architects who are specially particular about this most im- a 
portant fixture of the bathroom. Like all other ay 
“Standard Ware, it bears our “GREEN and 
GOLD ” label, the gaurantee of quality and dur- ; 
ability which relieves you of all risk. 
We will mail our book “MODERN BATH- THE “‘DELECTO”—PLATE P 802 
ROOMS ” to your clients, with your compliments, if 
you will send us their names. 
andard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 
THE CHEAPEST GOODS Established 1844 
Do not always cost the least . 
Peerless 
Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA 
THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 
University of Pennsylvania Passenger and Freight 
THE FOUR YEAR COURSE 
Offers full professional training with an option ELE TORS 
in Architectural Engineering leading to the 
degree of in Arch. e 
THE GRADUATE YEAR 8 tli 5 T 
é Affords opportunity for advanced work in 3 noise Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
design and other subjects; leading to the CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. is eae od i 
degree of M. S. in Arch. THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE runs the largest passengerengines 
, For qualified draughtsmen, offers advanced THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM in the world 
— yielding a Certificate of They keep the trains on time 
Patented—Authorized by P. O. D. Between Chicago, 
THE UNIVERSITY St. Louis, 
Also grants advanced standing to College Kansas City and 
graduates; offers a combination of liberal and Peoria 
and conducts a ‘Summer School in which arch. | A necessity in Hotels, Apartments, Office 
itectural studies may be taken. and Public Buildings 
FOR FULL INFORMATION Full Information on Application to 
Address Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College THE CUTLER MFG. C0., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sole Makers and Patentees, 
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EF. E. Brown & Company 


Contractors for all kinds of Cement, 
Asphalt and Concrete Construction 


Re-Enforced Concrete a Specialty 
Hydrostatic Damp Roofing 


Contractors for all cement work in Hamilton Park 
Seventy - Second Street and Parnell Avenue 


Estimating Offce : 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 


Telephone Main 731 


Established 1866. 


R.S.BLOME Co. 


FORMERLY STAMSEN & BLOME 


CEMENT PAVING 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Bank FLOOR, UNITY BLOG. 


CHICAGO. 


Drawing Supplies, 


(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 


RAWING 
C Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 


| NSTRUMENTS 
BLUE-PRINTS. 
50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE The Roebling System of 
Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the Fire - Pr O of ¢ O n S truc tion. 


digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 


sm, Excursion Rate 
Round-Trip From Chicago 912.45 TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
Folders and facts free. Address OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Fuller Bldg., Broadway and 23rd St. 906 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR ©& CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, III., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies $1.00. 


All communications intended for the Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor é Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


OFFICERS FOR 1905: 


aXe *W. S. EAMEs, St. Louis, Mo. 
FirST VICE-PRESIDENT ALFRED STONE, Providence, R. I. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT Cass GILBERT, New York. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER *GLENN BROWN, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOR FOR Two YEARS RoBErRT StEap, Washington, D.C. 
AUDITOR FOR ONE YEAR JAMES G. HILL, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 1905, 


For Three Years. —W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; *Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia, 

For Two Years.—Charles F. McKim, New York; *Geo. B. Post, New 
York; *R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

For One Year.— Robert S. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mundie, 
Chicago; Isaac E. Ditmars, New York. 


*Executive Committee. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural Teague of NewThe Detroit Architectural Club. 
York. The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The ‘I Square Club, Philadelphia. The Washington Architectural Club. 

The Cleveland Architectural Club.The Architect’s Club, U. of 
The ‘Toronto Architectural Club. The ‘Toledo Architectural Club. 
The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 

The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. The National Society of Mural 
The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. Painters. 

The Chicago Architectural Club. 


Executive Commitrrer, 84 Adams St., Chicago. 
N. Max Dunning, President. ; 
Richard EK. Schmidt, Vice-President. Alfred IT. Granger. 
Herman Von Holst, ‘Treasurer. Elmer Jensen, 
I,. Hamilton, Secretary. Howard Shaw. 


Next Convention at NEw York, N. Y., 1906. 


— In the organization of the Academy of 
Frank Millet. Arts in Rome, in which Mr. McKim 
to head and the board of managers have been so 
School at Rome successful both in the selection of the 
Villa Mirafoire and the securing of a million of dollars 
for its maintenance, we wonder if it has ever occurred 
to these gentlemen that there is one who, if he could 
be induced to occupy the position, would make an 
ideal head for its direction. If Mr. McKim could 
induce Frank Millet to undertake this work, his service 
to the artist world would be greater than the gathering 
of many millions, and equal the conception and estab- 
lishment of the school itself. 


Architecturaa ¥¥ are not in the habit of talking about 
Measures What the INLAND ARCHITECT has accom- 
Adopted = plished or the course of action it has in- 

at Washington fJyenced in the architectural field in the 
twenty odd years of its endeavor to fitly represent the 
profession, but the work which it has done in this 
direction has been so signal in the case of the proper 
grouping of buildings and the attendant general plan 
for beautifying Washington that it might be men- 
tioned with some propriety at this time. As early as 
1900, action in this direction was called tor and our 
Washington correspondent, Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, 
outlined a plan for a states building exactly in the 
form which is now taking shape in the buildings lately 
ordered by Congress to be used as office buildings for 
senators and congressmen, the adoption of a_ plan 
which then seemed visionary. And it was undoubtedly 
owing to the efforts of this journal that the architec- 
tural commission and its attendant work was first 
given serious consideration by the American Institute 
of Architects and later by Congress. It is only by 
such agitation that the work of architectural advance- 
ment can progress, and this journal has ever since it 
outlined the provisions of the Stockslager Bill (of 
which the Tarnsey Act was the descendant), months 
before it was submitted to Congress, down to the pres- 
ent, kept in touce with these great public improve- 
ments, and for years has kept a correspondent of the 
highest order of architectural ability at Washington for 
this purpose. ‘There is no special credit in this. ‘The 
measures of elevation, for such they are, that we have 
advocated, were and are necessary to the future con- 
venience and beauty of our capitol city. Congress 
cannot ignore the necessity nor escape the duty of 
lending every aid to the plans placed before it by 
the commission, nor can it afford to let private 
interests at Washington or elsewhere direct the 
erection of structures for government use in unsuit- 
able places upon inartistic plans. That the President, 
Congress and the people have come to recognize this, 
is a matter for congratulation, and the immediate 
establishment of the commission in permanent control 
at Washington in support of the late order of the 
President is now a plain duty incumbent upon Con- 
gress and cannot be ignored nor evaded. 
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eieaiiatin It is encouraging to note the fact that the 
fornew Cook County (Illinois) board, in consid- 
Courthouse ering the rebuilding of the county build- 
at Chicago) jing in Chicago, has gone into the matter 
of obtaining the design in a manner that will meet 
with the approval of architects generally. Of course 
it will be a competition, but it will be adjudicated by 
experts and the designers will be unknown until the 
award is made. While the competition is open to the 
profession generally, the commissioners have invited 
designs, which will be paid for, from Carrere & Hast- 
ings and Geo, B. Post & Son of New York, Shepley 
Rutan & Coolidge of Boston, and Heuhl & Schmidt, 
Holabird & Roche, D. H. Burnham & Co., and Frost 
& Granger of Chicago. ‘To those who are conversant 
with the competition of twenty-five years ago, which 
resulted in the present building, the equitable lines 
upon which this competition is drawn will show that 
the growth of the public’s understanding of architectu- 
ral practice is perhaps as great as in any other direc- 
tion. Chicago and the county of Cook are to be con- 
gratulated, for this action of the commissioners ensures 
a practical building that will be an ornament to the 
city as well. It is unfortunate that so early in the 
history of the proposed competition two and_ per- 
haps three of the seven firms invited to compete have 
declined, and occasioned the issuing of the following 
letter by one of the firms invited: 


May 9, 1905. 


editor INLAND ARCHITECT: 


The programme for a competition for the proposed court house for Cook 
County, Illinois, has been issued by the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County, in which the names of several architects or architectural firms 
are given as having been invited to compete and having accepted this 
invitation, our name appearing among others. 


We were not aware that this competition was to take place. We had 
never been asked to compete, nor had we signified our willingness to do 
so. The first knowledge we had of the matter was obtained upon the 
receipt of the programme with a letter inviting us to compete. We could 
not approve of the terms of the competition and have therefore declined 
the invitation. 


You will oblige us by publishing this letter in the next issue of your 
paper. 
Yours very truly, 


CarRRERE & HAastTINGs. 


As the time limit set for the acceptance of the com- 
petition is past we will not go into the details of the 
programme, but a full investigation makes it apparent 
that while the above firm refuses upon professional 
and also business grounds, the main objection of the 
second firm, that of D. H. Burnham & Co., is stated 
to be because they deem the compensation inadequate. 
The clause referring to the competition states that 
five per cent. shall be paid on the first million, four 
per cent. on the second million and three per cent. on 
the remainder of the cost of the building. This is, 
of course, not so attractive as a full five per cent. (as 
those who drew the programme urged) but its accep- 
tance does not violate any professional rule, and the 
general terms of the competition are so commendable 
that this reduction might well be waived as an en- 
dorsement of the committee’s efforts to establish a 
thoroughly equitable competition and one that would 
meet every requirement of professional ethics. While 
another clause apparently leaves the final selection of 
the architect open, it is the intention of the commis- 
sioners to award the design and the construction of 


the building to the author of the successful plan, 
though the fact that the board cannot delegate its 
authority, and the necessity of guarding against in- 
competent constructive ability in the successful de- 
signer made such provision in the programme neces- 
sary. We would like therefore to assure those who 
have signified their intention to compete, after a care- 
ful investigation in which the fullest liberty to examine 
documents was allowed, both by the president of the 
Board of Commissioners, and the Superintendent of 
Public Service in charge of the competition, that this 
programme has been compiled with the sole desire to 
obtain the best results possible and the avoidance of 
every chance for future misunderstanding and injus- 
tice in every form. We assure competitors that we 
believe that the best design will be accepted by the 
adjudicating committee and that the successful archi- 
tect will remain the architect of the structure. 


Live Interest. Like a large number of other cities in the 
in Schoo! United States, Portland, Oregon, is now 
Designand giving special attention to school build- 
Construction ings, and strangely enough the agitation 
of Portland on the Pacific, and Baltimore on the Atlan- 
tic seems to be in regard to fireproofing such structures. 
At San Francisco and Oakland the dispute was largely 
in regard to the designing of buildings and was settled 
temporarily by a competition which divided eight 
buildings among five architects. At Portland this is 
also one phase of the dispute but the case is aggravated 
by the opposition of the board, which seems to be ruled 
by one man, to anything but frame structures. It is 
time that there should be no controversy upon either 
branches of school construction. Each design of a 
school building should be in itself educational, and rep- 
resent our highest conception of architectural form, 
and should be procured from the best representatives 
of the profession either by appointment, as with pri- 
vate individuals, or by competition. But this is not so 
important as the other phase, that of making them as 
invulnerable to fire as modern fireproofing science will 
allow. ‘There is no room for controversy in this, and 
each member of a school board which permits the erec- 
tion of a combustible school building, whether on the 
plea of cost or any other, should be held criminally 
liable for any fire that occurs, even after he has ceased 
to be a member of the board. The best way to secure 
designs and properly constructed buildings is to em- 
ploy an architect of the highest standing and follow 
his advice in the manner of construction. Both archi- 
tect and steel and hollow tile construction will involve 
more money than the parsimony of the board or the 
incompetency that might develop in a competition 
would call for, but the risk to the pupils is too direct 
and vital to allow of any other course. Yet we find at 
Baltimore, even after the late practical test of fire- 
proofing, a hesitation to expend an additional $50,000 
to make the new high school building fireproof. This 
is a matter that should be governed by a city ordinance 
and thus placed beyond the whims or self interest of a 
school board. 
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SMALL PARKS IN CHICAGO 


HE public park systems of Chicago, of which there 
are three—South, West and North—are governed by 
boards of commissioners appointed by the Governor 
of the State of Illinois. Since the organization of these 
three park systems previous to 1870, the work has been 
largely in the direction of establishing parks of several 
hundred acres in extent in the environs of these districts 
— lls ; and connecting them 
by boulevards, the 
city being now com- 
pletely encircled by a 
boulevard and_ inter- 
sected by several. 
With the rapid in- 
crease of the city pop- 
ulation and, in conse- 
quence, large and 
congested districts 
growing wholly 
devoid of open air 
and breathing spots, 
the necessity for 
small parks, center- 
ing as much as possi- 
ble these districts, 
} was recognized, and a 
law was passed by 
| 
| 


the legislature auth- 
orizing an issue of 
bonds permitting the 
park boards to extend 
the park system, with 
a direct bearing upon 
the construction of 
small parks. 

Of the fourteen 
sites for parks 
and squares selected 
by the park commis- 
sioners, eleven were 
acquired and_ ready 
for improvement early 
in the year of 1904. 
The work of improve- 
7 a | ment was at once en- 
CONSTRUCTION OF PORTICO COLUMNS, SHER- tered upon and_ the 

MAN PARK FIELD HOUSE, 
grading of five of the 
squares and five of the parks is practically completed and 
the buildings in these areas are also nearing completion. 

Not only has the grading been practically 
finished, but most of the planting has been done; 
the water pipes and drains have been laid and the 
walks and drives practically finished. The fences 
are under construction. 

The following is a list of the ten new squares and 
parks, the improvement of which is practically 


completed: ,, 

NAMES. ACREAGE. 


Marquette Park, 322.68 acres, gross area, located 
at Sixty-seventh Street and Kedzie Avenue, has 
been improved by laying main water pipes and by 
the establishment of a nursery in the soutiwestern 
portion. ‘This nursery contains 80,875 trees and 
shrubs for the future development of the park 
system, 


Two of the houses which were on the property when it was 
purchased by the park commisioners have been altered at 
slight expense to serve as golf shelters, and an eighteen-hole 
golf course has been laid out, and was graded in the sum- 
mer ready-for use by the public. 

There having been an excess of excavation of about 30,000 
cubic yards in Sherman Park and a deficiency of a like amount 
of filling in Ogden Park—a mile and an eighth away—an 
equipment of small locomotives, cars and track was leased 
from the City of Chicago for cheaply and quickly transport- 
ing this material from one park to the other. 

A contract has been made for furnishing the gymnasium 
apparatus for the equipment of the gymnasiums in the 
buildings in the five squares and five parks. Bids have been 
received for the lockers required, and arrangements are be- 
ing made for placing a contract for the equipment of the 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, HAMILTON PARK FIELD HOUSE, 


outdoor gymnasiums. All of these squares and parks, with 
their buildings, swimming pools, gymnasiums, reading rooms, 
refreshment rooms and assembly halls, were planned to be 
available for the use of the public early in the spring. 

This action of the park boards was not spontaneous by 
any means but was the outgrowth of years of agitation by 
civic bodies and private individuals who saw the need of 
recreation spots for the immense population utterly devoid 
of any such privileges as these parks would give. The stock 
yards neighborhood, the steel plant region and other dis- 
tricts, each with a population of one hrvdred to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, were both remote from existing 
parks. It was urged by the many advocates for small parks 
that almost the entire physical, moral and mental welfare of 
these people depended on the advantags which the parks 
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would give, developing civic pride, a desire for cleanliness, 
stimulating ambition and allaying the discontent that the 
congested areas with the the attendant environment was 
a large factor in breeding. In the McKinley Park established 
last year, 121,625 men, women and children were given free 
baths during the season, 2780 taking advantage of this reerca- 
tion in one day. ‘his one feature of these parks is thus 
shown to be worth the entire outlay. In each park provision 
is also made for gymnasium work for men and women, both 


FIELD HOUSE IN MARK WHITE SQUARE, 


summer and winter. Each field house is divided and either 
sex has a fully equipped gymnasium with an accompanying 
plunge bath, lockers, resting rooms, ete. These interior 


gymnasiums are connected with outdoor baths and gym- 


and no one monopolize their benefits. There is also in 
connection with each field house an outdcor swimming tank, 
some of these being as large as 100 by 150 feet, and these are 
also provided with necessary dressing rooms and accessories, 
there being no charge or fee for the use of any of these 
privileges and no restrictions except the regulating admis- 
sion card and good behavior. The neighborhood center or 
field houses provide also for the intellectual and social life of 
the people, not only in summer but during the long winter 


FIELD HOUSE IN HAMILTON PARK, 


evenings. The assembly hall of each field house is at the 
service of clubs and societies and for any other gathering, 
except those of a definitely religious or political nature. 
There are also club rooms for smaller meetings for all. As 

shown in the landscape plans, there 


ENTRANCE DETAIL, FIELD HOUSE IN ARMOUR SQUARE, 


nasiums for use during the summer, but those inside are 
available throughout the year. 
The gymnasium and bath are regulated by admission 


cards so that all can have au opportunity for enjoying them 


are ball grounds, wading pools and 
sand piles for the little ones, and 
broad walks and shaded seats for 
promenade. 


The first to make appreciable 
advancement in this work has been 
the South Park board, legal difti- 
culties having retarded the work 
of the others until the present, the 
legislature having just taken the 
proper action to enable the work 
in these sections to progress. In 
1903 two small parks were estab- 
lished and in 1904 the above ten 
parks and squares were commenced 
(those of ten acres or less being 
designated as squares), and these 
are now approaching completion, 
several of the buildings being open 
now to the public. Of the $1,204,- 
190 expended on these ten new 
parks in the preliminary contract 
work, $13,000 was paid for land- 
scape plans, (or $306 each for those 
of ten acres and $906 each for 
those of forty to sixty acres), 
$360,777 has been expended on the 
beildings which are designated as 
field houses. 


The landscape work was placed 
in the hands of Olmsted Bros. of 
soston and the tield houses were 
designed by D. H. Burnham & Co. 
of Chicago. Thus the best pos- 
sible work in both departments 
was secured. The sum involved 
in the design construction 
of the field houses does not include 
walks, fences, lighting, water sup- 
ply, or drainage, or the adminis- 
tration, engineering and superintendence. The structures 
themselves range in cost from $21,000 to $55,000 each. 

The landscape features of these parks and squares are of 
great interest, showing the different solutions to the prob- 
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ing one general style. (The plans of the eight smal- 
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lem given by Olmsted Bros.; while the designs by 
Burnham & Company are of like variety, yet follow- F 


ler parks are given on special illustration pages in 
this number of the INLAND Arcuirect.) It is in the 
unique form of construction that the special interest 
centers, for the structure of the field houses is 
entirely of cement concrete and is on the whole the 
most extensive construction work of the kind yet 
attempted in Chicago. This material was adopted 
because of its artistic effect rather than its cheap- 
ness and is only used structurally in the sense of 
walls and columns, the floors when there are any, 
Leing of ordinary wooden joist, aiid matched wood 
flooring and the ceilings of wire lath and _ plaster, 
as it is probable that from the nature of the con- | 
tents no destructive fire could be produced. | 
In planning the construction of these buildings, 


the architects specified the mix as well as the ma- 
terial, which is sand and crushed stone. Below grade the 
conerete was mixed 1-2-4 and that used above was 1-3-3. 
The sand used was of ordinary fineness, and the crushed 
stone one-half and one-fourth inch, according to the purpose 
for which it was used. The walls were made by erecting 
forms of about six feet in height at a time of smoothed two 
by ten inch matched plank. 

One of the most important problems before the architect 


FORM CONSTRUCTION, 


in the designing of these concrete buildings, but which was 
left for each individual contractor to solve in executing the 
work, was the prevention of any tendency to “swing” during 
the plastic condition of the walls when they had reached an 
appreciable height. This called for an elaborate system of 


HALL IN HAMILTON PARK FIELD HOUSE, 


FIELD HOUSE IN ARMOUR SQUARE. 


bracing for the forms, that adopted by one contractor being 
illustrated by a photograph taken during construction. 
Where any relief ornament, mouldings, were 
shown in the plan a mold was carved and attached to the 
inner surface of the plank. In cases where capitals or 
gargoils were used, these were moulded separate and set in 
the walls. In all other cases of ornament the walls were 


monolithic. 


HALL IN ARMOUR SQUARE FIELD HOUSE, 


Of course this involved a great deal of labor and _ fine 
carpentry, and it is said that none of the contractors made 
money on the work because of their unfamiliarity with the 
requirements, as no elaborate designing in this material has 
been heretofore attempted on any considerable seale. It 
seems probable that in future work of this kind, architects 
will deem it advisable to use a still finer grade of crushed 
stone as many mouldings, as well as the finishing of plunge 
baths, ete., had to be done in Portland cement. It was 
noticed that the conerete was mixed dry while the cement 
was wet, almost to a flowing consistency. In some of the 
buildings cracks have appeared, but this is possibly due 
to settlement, as many of the structures were erected on 
filled ground. As a whole these cracks are unimportant and 
do not argue for expansion joints. Some very fine examples 
of timber roof trusses are seen in several of the buildings. 
The material used, especially for sills and heavy flooring, is 
Oregon pine and is without knots. 

All wires for electric lighting or telephones are inserted in 
the walls and the buildings are reached by them by under- 
ground conduits, the wires showing in the illustrations being 
for temporary use. The columns, both interior and exterior, 
are of the same material as the walls and were formed 
in jackets made of inch strips and accurately follow the 
lines of the design. 

The accessories to these field houses are unusually com- 
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plete. In the locker rooms, standard lockers are used, and 
the equipment of the gymnasium is similar to that of any 
well appointed athletic club. The space given to ladies 
both in the plunge bath and gymnasiums is equal to that of 
the men, and instructors are provided for each. The card 
system adopted will secure to each an equal share in the 
privileges. The outdoor bathing pools are varied in size and 
depth, but all give ample accommodation to the crowds that 
will make use of them in the summer. These are built of 
concrete of the same mix as the below grade walls and are 
finished with asphalt. In effect the scheme of color in the 
design seems all that could be required. The gray walls 
and the white framed windows, large tiles of the roofs, green 
colored and projecting in ample cornices, the surface broken 
by dormer-like ventilators—all harmonize with the gray 
cement walks and green borders and lawns of the = sur- 
rounding park. When finished it is certain that Chicago 
will possess the latest word in small park architecture as 
well as in the solution of the problem of sanitation and phy- 
sical and mental growth of the people of the poorer neigh- 


borhoods. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR LARGE BUILDINGS (continued) 
By James N. Harcn, C. E. 
OLLOWING the Home Insurance building, all the tall 
F buildings in Chicago were constructed on a skeleton 
steel frame. With this style of design there was no 
necessity of the interior walls being carried below the first 
floor. The basement could therefore be used to good advan- 
tage if it were not all taken up with wide spreading footings, 
as was the case in the Home Insurance building. The build- 
ing designers therefore began to cast about for some way 
of getting the desired width of footing without using all 
the basement area, and at the same time keeping the footing 
near the surface of the ground. The first effort in this dir- 
ection was made by using concrete instead of cut stone 
and imbedding old railroad rails in the bottom course, so 
that a thinner footing of concrete could be used. A trial of 
this use of steel imbedded in concrete proved so successful 
that it was adopted as a standard method of constructing 
spread foundations. Instead of one layer only, three or more 
layers were used, crossing each other at right angles, and 
permitting a very shallow and very strong footing. Instead 
of railroad rails it was later found that the regular I-beam 
section was still better adapted for footings. The I-beam has 
been used almost exclusively in steel grillage foundations 
since its introduction. When it is not necessary to punch 
these beams a steel of very high tensile stress may be used, 
allowing an economy in the amount of steel required. 

With this improved system there was so much saving in 
basement area that it readily permitted the addition of another 
story to the building with the same depth of excavation, and 
no additional weight upon the underlying soil. A pier made 
of steel beams and concrete is considerably more expensive 
than one constructed entirely of masonry but the added 
available space much more than compensates for the extra 
expense. The beams if properly imbedded in the concrete 
are practically indestructible. 

This method of making a substantial foundation for very 
heavy loads proved so satisfactory that it was adopted for 
various kinds of foundations all over the country, and where 
the earth is fairly firm and dry it has proved a most admir- 
able arrangement. 

Some of the largest and heaviest buildings in Chicago are 
resting upon these grillage beam foundations and are stand- 
ang well. Notable among these is the Monadnock building, 
about two hundred feet above the curb. The pressure on the 
earth foundations was calculated to be 3,750 pounds per 
square foot. This building was built in two parts, the north 
half was constructed several years before the south half 
and was called the Monadnock building. This part of the 
building settled about four and a half or five inches but did 
not become perceptibly out of plumb. When the south half 
was added it was at first called the Waushusett building. 
From the amount that the Monadnock building had settled 
as a known quantity the probable amount that the Waushu- 
sett would settle was calculated. This amount kaving been 


determined the Waushusett building was constructed with all 
floors and ceilings this amount above those of the Monadnock 
building, with the joints so arranged as to allow for settle- 
ment. The strange part however, is that the difference in 
elevation between the two buildings still exists and may 
be seen when passing down the main corridor. Either the 
Waushusett has not settled as was expected or the Monad- 
nock has continued to settle at about the same rate The 
settlement throughout the building seems to have been so 
uniform, however, that there is no apparent damage to the 
structure. No cracks are visible and the walls seem to be 
plumb. 

The Masonic Temple, built in 1892, was another bold step 
into the unknown. It was at the time of its erection the 
tallest regular office building in the world, being the first 
solid twenty story building ever constructed. Not only was 
it remarkable for its great height, but for the small base as 
compared with the height. The dimensions are 113 by 170 
and 278 feet high. Standing on the street corner and near 
the lake front, it is subjected to the most intense wind 
pressures. This building is carried on piers of grillage beams 
and concrete resting directly on the soil. The setlement has 
been considerable but has not as yet shown any damaging 
effect upon the building, although it is several inches out 
of plumb. Those who have been watching the action claim 
that there has been no change in the building for several 
years. 

The Fisher building, built in 1895, is another structure 
in which the height is much greater than the width or breadth. 
The dimensions of this building are 80 feet by 100 feet, and 
220 feet high, making the height nearly three times the east 
and west dimension. An effort was made in the design of 
this tower-like structure to arrange the foundation so that 
no settlement would occur. It was believed that the cause of 
settlement was the squeezing of the moisture out of the 
sarth due to the pressure of the superimposed weight. And 
it was decided that if a great number of short piles were 
driven close together, thereby thoroughly compressing the 
soil and forcing the moisture out, no settlement could occur. 
Acting on this theory piles about twenty feet long were driven 
close together under each grillage footing. But it is only 
too plain to the most casual observer that this has not 
accomplished the desired end, for not only has the building 
settled several inches but the settlement has been so much 
greater on the east side than on the west side that the 
building is about a foot out of plumb at the top and the 
settlement seems to be still continuing. It is a question 
whether it will not yet be necessary to have this building 
jacked up, and a new set of foundations placed beneath the 
columns: Concrete piers could be placed one at a time 
beneath the present piers, without running any great risks. 

The Old Colony building, which is 215 feet high, is located 
just across the street from the Fisher building and diagonally 
opposite from the Monadnock building. This was the first 
building in Chicago in which cantelever foundations were 
used. On the adjoining lot on the south, was an old building 
with the center of the party wall on the lot line and the 
footings extending several inches inside of the Old Colony 
property. No satisfactory arrangement could be made for 
placing new footing on the line which could be used for both 
buildings, so the footings were placed 4 ft. 334 in. inside the 
lot line and the outside wall carried on a box cantelever. 
The pressure on the earth exerted by the footings of this 
building was 3,200 per square foot as calculated by the de- 
signer. After nine months the average settlement of all 
piers was about 4 3-16 in. with a maximum variation of 
about one inch. There is no apparent damage from this 
settlement, in fact this difference in levels cannot be detected 
in the finished interior. The entire building seems to have 
settled practically even. 

The Unity building, on Dearborn Street between Washing- 
ton and Randolph Streets, is another example of uneven 
settlement. This building has settled to the eastward several 
inches out of plumb. This is another structure which is 
being watched with considerable interest as to the final 
outcome of this uneven settlement. 

The Chicago Opera House building was built on floating 
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foundation, but wells were afterward dug beneath the build- 
ing down to hard pan and concrete piers were substituted 
for the grillage footings. 

The Western Bank Note building on Michigan Avenue is 
on floating steel grillage footings resting on quick sand 
overlying the clay. This building settled about 24 in. soon 
after erection, but does not seem to have been damaged. 

The Marquette building was designed so that an additional 
building of the same size could be joined to the present 
building on the west. As the loads which would ultimately 
come on the columns along the present west wall would be 
much greater than the present loads, and as some of the 
columns now carry only half their future loads, and some 
three quarters, and others other proportions, some provision 
was required to guard against uneven settlement when the 
new building should be added. This was arranged by building 
in a hydraulic lift under the columns in question, by which 
these columns can be raised or lowered when the necessity 
arises. It is said that preparations are being made to con- 
struct this addition in the near future, and it will be interest- 
ing to see whether or not this provision is made use of. I 
will venture the opinion that the new portion of the building 
will not be placed on floating grillage footings. 

The Great Northern hotel building is provided with a some- 
what similar arrangement except that in this case the entire 
east wall rests on jack screws. It was feared that when 
the newer part of the building should be added there would 
be uneven settlement here, which would prove detrimental 
to the hotel building. To provide against this the jack 
screws are so arranged that at any time any part of the build- 
ing may be raised or lowered as circumstances may demand. 

The Hartford building settled considerably when the foot- 
ings for the Tribune building were being constructed. 

The Fair building was designed for an eleven story build- 
ing but was built only eight stories high. It is on a rail 
grillage and settled about one inch. New that additional 
stories are being added it will probably settle more. The 
Fair was one of the first skeleton buildings erected in Chicago. 

The Auditorium hotel building is supported on beam gril- 
lage foundation. This building has settled rather unevenly 
in spite of the greatest precautions which were taken in the 
construction to prevent this. To guard against an uneven 
settlement between the tower and the adjoining portions of 
the building, an ingenious method was used. It was believed 
that as the tower would be the last part up, the other portions 
of the building would have their full load while the tower 
footings were only partially loaded, and that this would cause 
the building to settle more than the tower, and that after- 
wards when the tower was built up to its full height, it would 
then have an equal load with other parts of the building and 
would then settle further. To obviate this the tower footings 
were loaded with pig iron, which was removed as the walls 
were carried up. In this way the footings under the tower 
always bore the same relative load as they were designed to 
have when the entire building was finished. But even with 
all these precautions the walls are cracked down each side 
of the tower. This only demonstrates again the impossibility 
of calculating the exact distribution of loads upon founda- 
tions, or at least the exact action that will take place among 
a number of footings. 

With the growing use of reinforced concrete there are a 
number of designs being advocated for spread foundations 
made with concrete and reinforcing bars, without the use of 
any beams. This has been used in several large office build- 
ings and seems to have given good satisfaction. It is claimed 
that a cheaper foundation can be made in this way than with 
beams, and that the amount of room occupied by the footing 
is considerable less. 

On soil that is too soft and yielding to bear heavy struc- 
tures in safety, piles have been used since time immemorial 
and have been found very satisfactory as permanent founda- 
tions. There has always been some dispute among Chicago 
experts as to which class of soils the ground underlying 
Chicago belongs to, whether to that class that may be 
depended upon to carry heavy loads without danger of undue 
or uneven settlement or whether to that class which should 
be piled. Some eminent foundation experts have always 


contended that it was a risky venture to place immense 
buildings on floating foundations on Chicago soil. 

Piles driven to hard-pan have proved excellent foundations 
wherever they have been used. ‘There are a number of 
prominent buildings having pile foundations and the number 
is increasing rapidly. A foundation in which long piles are 
used is more expensive in first cost than a grillage foundation 
but is certainly much more secure. Much care is required, 
however, in driving and capping piles so that all loads will 
be properly balanced. Chicago has examples of both good 
and bad pile foundations. The Cook County court house 
is a flagrant example of a poorly constructed building on a 
badly constructed pile foundation. This building is support- 
ed on piles which were supposed to have been driven down 
to an unyielding stratum and the amount of money expended 
on the foundation was sufficient to have made a setting 
that would have lasted a thousand years; the piles, however, 
were carlessly driven, and the foundations were not placed 
upon them properly and as a result the building has settled 
a foot or more in some places, putting it in a dilapidated 
condition. The fire which occurred a few months ago in the 
interior of the building was said to have been caused by a 
recent settlement which caused leaks in the gas pipes. The 
exterior walls are continually crumbling away and it is 
necessary to keep men cutting away and lowering portions 
of the cornice and other projecting parts to protect passers- 
by from receiving these loosened missiles on their heads. 
It will not be long before this monument of corruption must 
be condemned as unsafe, as well as unsanitary and altogether 
loathsome. 

The city hall, built after very similar plans, cost about 
one-half as much as the court house and as far as foundations 
are concerned appears to be permanent and safe. There 
are some evidences of settlement showing incipient cracks 
but these are not of an alarming character. 

The Chicago public library is built on piles and is beyond 
reproach in respect to solidity. After a few piles were driven 
they were tested by loads of pig iron. A load was concen- 
trated upon the top of one pile and was gradually increased 
during several days until it had reached fifty tons. This 
load was left for several weeks and after the first settlement 
due to the compression of the wood there were no signs of 
settlement whatever. 

The safe load generally recommended for piles on hard- 
pan is about thirty tons per pile. The Chicago city ordinance 
requires that this load shall not exceed twenty-five tons. 
Care should be taken to have all piles cut off below low water 
level. Wood kept continuously wet will last indefinitely. 
Old piles that have been taken from ancient works in Europe 
show no signs of decay after two thousand years of service. 

The new post office building (I pause to explain there is 
no intentional connection between this and the ancient works 
mentioned above), now under process of construction, rests 
on 5,087 piles driven to hardpan. These piles were figured to 
carry a load of 25 tons each. This foundation, as well as that 
of the public library just described, was designed by General 
William Sooy Smith. 

The Stock Exchange building rests on piles, except along 
the west side. There it was feared that the driving of piles 
would disturb the foundation of the Record-Herald building, 
immediately adjacent, so that a number of concrete piers 
were put in along this side. 

The tallest building in Chicago, that of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, has a pile foundation. The tower of this build- 
ing is forty feet square at the base and 390 feet high. The 
piles are fifty-two feet long, the bottoms being sixty feet 
below the curb. These piles were calculated for a load of 
twenty-five tons each. 

The La Salle Street station, the Schiller theater, the 
Iroquois theater, and a number of the newer buildings, have 
pile foundations. Most of the warehouses and bridge piers 
along the rivers are supported on piles. 

The introduction of concrete piles promises well for the 
future, although I am not aware of any having been used 
in the business district of Chicago. These offer the advan- 
tage that it is not necessaary to go down below water level 
with the capping. In some cases this constitutes a very 
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considerable saving. The Raymond concrete pile is made 
by driving a dummy pile with a collapsible core. When 
this is driven to the desired depth the core is withdrawn 
leaving a sheet iron shell about two feet in diameter at the 
top and six inches at the bottom. This shell is then tamped 
full of concrete, making a concrete pile. Sometimes a paper 
shell is used instead of sheet iron. There are several styles 
of concrete piles which are moulded on the surface of the 
ground with a steel reinforced core and driven in the same 
manner as a wooden pile. 

The third method of securing a firm foundation for heavy 
buildings is that of concrete piers resting on hard-pan, or 
on bed rock. In this style of foundation a well is dug down 

hard stratum. This well is kept shored up by means of 
a circular tongue and grooved sheathing; this sheathing 
when in place resembles a heavy barrel with strong iron 
hoops on the inside. This casing is made in sections about 
six feet long and is put in as the work progresses. This 
well is generally belled out near the bottom to obtain a 
greater bearing on the soil. When the well has been com- 
pleted and the underlying stratum properly leveled off to 
receive the footing, the well is tamped full of concrete, 
and the building column placed on the top of this concrete 
pier. This pier is sometimes called a concrete pile and 
really serves the same purpose as a pile, except that it is 
much larger, being generally five feet or more in diameter. 
In some heavy buildings in New York the steel columns of 
the building have been carried clear to the bed rock, and the 
well bricked up around the column to the top. So far as 
the writer is aware, this method has not been used in 
Chicago. 

This method of concrete piers, or caissons, is coming into 
very general use in recent Chicago buildings, and is, the 
writer believes, the best method yet devised for any building 
two hundred feet high or more. There are a number of 
advantages in this style of foundation, one of which is that 
the wells can be dug and the piers and footings prepared all 
ready to receive the new building, before the old building 
is abandoned. This method was employed in the Schlesinger 
& Mayer building and also in the addition to the Hartford 
building. In both of these buildings temporary elevators 
were arranged through the sidewalk. The wells were dug 
one at a time, beneath the old building while it was still 
occupied. The excavated material was carried to the front 
of the basement, placed on the elevator, taken up high enough 
to be dumped into wagons which were placed beside the 
curb, and thus removed without attracting much attention. 
In this way the foundations were entirely completed before 
the tenants in the old building were disturbed. This means 
a great saving in time and consequently a considerable 
saving in revenue; for as soon as the old building is removed, 
all is ready for the erection of the new, with no loss of time 
for placing the foundation; and no danger of delay from 
storms, etc. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GROUPING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS* 


be incomplete without a word in reference to a city 

plan. No less than eighteen American cities are seri- 
ously considering a more or less extensive modification of 
their present city plan. Still others are interested, and hardly 
a month passes without the appointment of a commission 
in some important city to consider this question. 

The incomplete and unfortunate transit system adopted in 
many of our great cities has led to a congestion which has 
made impossible the intelligent consideration of the group- 
ing of buildings, either public or private. As a result we find 
city after city taking up the questions of playgrounds, park- 
ways and park spaces. This movement, either consciously 
or unconsciously, is an endeavor to mitigate the evils of the 
transit system. The Boston park system is well known. 
The efforts in Philadelphia are assuming concrete shape. 
The recent report of the Metropolitan park system in Chi- 
cago is filled with interesting suggestions for its future de- 
velopment. And so we might go from city to city and find 


\ NY discussion of the grouping of public buildings would 


*Paper read before the fifth convention of the Architectural League 
of America held at Pittsburgh April 17, 1905. 


that if a city plan has not been taken into consideration, at 
least some determined effort along the lines of park improve- 
ment is in progress. 

The question of the grouping of public buildings must, at 
least take the third place in importance in the discussion 
which is now pending. It is true that we have concrete 
examples of work projected as in St. Louis, and of work 
actually undertaken as in W ashington and Cleveland; but 
still it must be admitted that the interest in the grouping of 
public buildings is of minor importance compared to the 
question of city plan or the development of a park system. 
It is, however, none the less worthy of consideration, 

A group of public buildings must of necessity be placed 
around some public square, park, or open plaza. The loca- 
tion should be governed by the desire to make such a space 
an integral part of a logical city plan. 

It is a mistaken idea in the discussion of the grouping of 
buildings to consider that this subject applies simply to 
important municipal buildings. The principle should apply 
to markets, schools, libraries and semi-public buildings such 
as theatres, churches, etc. In commercial development there 
is a distinct tendency to bring together commercial houses 
carrying on similar lines of business. Why should not the 


same principle govern the location of public and semi-public 


buildings ? 


At the present writing no one disputes the grouping of 
public buildings, but the difficulty lies in the question of the 
expense in obtaining the necessary open spaces. From all 
parts of the land come inquiries as to how this problem is to 
be met. In its recent report the New York City Improve- 
ment Commission has suggested the remedy. It states that 
the cost to the city may in many cases be greatly reduced. 

“If the city had the power exercised in many European cities of con- 
demning more than the area actually required, the city might reap the 
benefit to be derived from the enhanced value of neighboring property, 
and in the judgment of the commission steps should be taken to secure 
such changes in the constitution and legislative enactments as may be 
necessary for the purpose. This method of taking more land than re- 
quired, with the object of resale at an advance of recouping part of the 
expense, has been applied in various large cities of Great Britian and the 
continent where extensive alterations have been undertaken for securing 
architectural effects, remedying sanitary conditions or improving the 
city generally, and it is questionable whether many of the improvements 
would have been otherwise accomplished.” 

It is contended that this principle is dangerous, and that 
the city would be forced—so to speak—-to go into business. 
As a matter of fact, most cities have been in business for 
many years, for revenue is obtained from the public invest- 
ment in docks: certain return is obtained from the water 
supply; and inadequate compensation is received from transit 
lines and subways. In fact, instance after instance could be 
given where in minor matters, cities in this country have 
carried out this principle. Some important foreign examples 
may be cited: 

In Holland many acres of land are constantly being rescued 
from the sea. This land is sold and the returns more than 
compensate the government for the expenditure incurred. 

In London the Shaftsbury Avenue improvement was made 
possible by the following of this principle. 

“Large as this amount appears and undoubtedly is, it is compar- 
atively insignificant in view of the enormous benefit Which resulted finan- 
cially to the city from the improvement. The amount collected in 
twenty-five years on the property of the three wards named (the wards 
contiguous to Central Park) over and above the ordinary increase on 
the tax value of real estate in the rest of the city was $65,000,000, or 
about twenty-one millions of dollars more than the aggregate expense 
attending and following the establishment of the park up to the present 
year. Regarding the whole transaction in the light of a real estate 
speculation alone, the city has twenty- -one millions of dollars in cash 
over and above the outlay, and acquired in addition thereto, land valued 
at two hundred millions of dollars.” 

The improvements of the Ringstrasse in Vienna is a case 
in point. Example after example might be given, but they 
would simply reiterate the idea already emphasized. 

If, however, the radical suggestion made by the New York 
City Improvement Commission should seem to many, at 
least, too advanced to be possible of adoption at the present 
time, it is still true that statistics show that much of the park 
area already established has paid for itself. Ina report of the 
commission appointed to secure an extension of the park 
area in the City of New York, we find the following facts: 
The total cost of Central Park was $43,794,150.00. 

The experience of Chicago may be quoted as another ex- 
ample. “The establishing of parks has had the immediate 
effect, upon adjacent lands, of doubling and quadrupling prop- 
erty.” 

The Commissioner of the Boston Park Department, re- 
ferring to this question, says: 

“With regard to the influence of public parks on the neighboring real 
estate, no recent figures have been made. In 1890 the board published a 
statement of the increase in value of the Back Bay lands since the 
establishment of the park. By this table it will be found that the land 
alone was trebled in value in thirteen years, while the valuation of land 
in the rest of the city during the same period increased only eighteen 
per cent. The increased taxes on this land, without including the 
buildings erected, aggregated over two million dollars—a sum more 
than sufficient to pay the entire cost of the improvement at that time. 
The increased taxes on new buildings erected on these lands yielded 
one and one-half millions more of revenue.” 

The park mov ement, as has been before stated, was the 
result of necessity. “The physical well being, comfort and 
health of the public demanded that open spaces should be 


provided convenient for public use.” 
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If this is true of parks located as most of our parks have 
been located, without intention, how much greater would be 
the result if in all of our cities, park spaces should be selected 
with reference to the business as well as the aesthetic inter- 
ests of the community. Too strong emphasis cannot be 
placed upon this point. Every acre of land devoted to public 
use should be so placed as to give a maximum result for the 
money expended. When, as has been shown above, such 
improvements can be made self-supporting, why should our 
cities hesitate to have these open spaces without which the 
grouping of public buildings is an impossibility. 

The importance, not only of the judicious location, but the 
intelligent planning of such spaces, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. While it is true that there is hardly an excep- 
tion to the statement that such improvements have been of 
financial value to the cities making them, “cases might be cited 
where the value of the improvement was lessened by inju- 
dicious location or design. 

Thus the use of the circle with a central monument, in 
vogue in some of our cities, gives a maximum of waste for a 
minimum of result. There is waste of land where the circle 
lots deepen, and the central monument acts as an obstruction 
for the traffic of intersecting streets. 

Experience in the placing of parkways or broad avenues 
has in many instances emphasized this point. If a street is 
too wide, it defeats the purpose for which it was planned and 
drives away the desired residents. Similar examples may be 
given to show that where streets have been narrowed from 
say one hundred feet to half that width, great improvement in 
the section has resulted. The same principle is applicable to 
the spaces designed for the grouping of public buildings. If 
too large, they defeat their purpose and accomplish the re- 
verse of the desired result. 

The grouping of minor buildings which in foreign cities 
are public, while in our own cities are, in many cases, private, 
should not be forgotten: 

The market in each arrondissement in Paris is a suggestion 
of what may be done in our American cities. An excellent 
example of this idea carried to a successful completion is the 
Wallabout market in the borough of Brooklyn, New York. 
Here an extended area secured from properties reservd for 
the navy department by the U. S. Government was secured, 
a scheme of development planned, and an architectural design 
adopted. The result is in every way most satisfactory. Pri- 
vate ownership is permitted, but under such restrictions, that 
the buildings in every case bear proper relation one to the 
other. Improvements may be carried out from time to time, 
and when completed, the scheme will be an excellent example 
of the grouping of buildings of this class. 

The Gansevoort markets are on similar lines, but less 
successful, and many of the markets in many of our cities 
are so placed as to not only be of no value to the city in 
which they are located, but are handicapped in carrying out 
their specific functions. 

Docks and the necessary storage buildings have as yet 
been hardly considered in this country as coming under this 
heading. But in Hamburg results have been obtained which 
are not only satisfactory from the aesthetic point of view, but 
which from practical experience have been proven of inesti- 
mable advantage to the city in the transaction of its business. 

In Antwerp recent changes have been effected along similar 
lines. Is it therefore too much to expect that our American 
cities with improved water fronts, will consider this treatment 
of buildings of this character? 

Even theatres and hotels have of their own volition endeav- 
ored to benefit by this principle of grouping and in old Long 
Acre Square—now the Times Square—borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York, we have a concrete example. It is true there 
are no restrictions as to the height of buildings, nor as to 
their architectural style, but the result obtained by unorgan- 
ized private effort is an earnest of what might be done under 
public regulation. There is no good reason why buildings 
facing a public square or open space, should not be subjected 
to definite restrictions both as to height and style. 

Educational buildings are more fortunate, and we find 
group after group, from the great university buildings of the 
acific coast, the college buildings of the middle West to the 
school group in the more densely populated Eastern cities. 
The Leland Stanford University, the projected University of 
California, the University of Chicago, the University build- 
ings of St. Louis, to such admirable high schools as the 
Morris High School, the Wadleigh High School and _ the 
Erasmus High School of Manhattan and Brooklyn, are but a 
few of the many examples which might be cited. 

Libraries and museums have a natural affiliation. Even 
charitable and philanthropic institutions are located in close 
proximity because of similar interests. 

The importance of grouping public buildings has within 
the last few years been so frequently emphasized that repe- 
tition is needless before such an organization as this. It may 
not, however, be out of place to give a short resume of the 
main points: 

The cost of grouping public buildings would be no more, 
in fact, might even be less, than building them upon separate 
unrelated sites. The city has its squares, its parks, and its 
public buildings at the present time. Why not bring them 


together, increasing their efficiency and at the same time, 
give them added value in the beauty obtained? Why should 
we build one public building, increasing the value of contig- 
uous property, and at a later date purchase this at an ad- 
vanced rate, for more public buildings? Why should parks 
or open spaces be created at a maximum expenditure, and 
then within a short space of time, sites be purchased facing 
these parks at an advanced rate for the realty, for libraries, 
public schools, fire-houses, etc., etc.? Is there any economy 
in this line of procedure? Would it not be better to purchase 
sufficient land at the outset and thus secure for the city the 
advantage of the enhanced values to be derived from its 
partial or complete improvement? 

_ From the aesthetic point of view nothing is more important 
in the planning of a city than the grouping of its public build- 
ings, and even the architectural style and treatment of such 
buildings must be subordinate to their proper placing. 

In Berlin this point is markedly emphasized in the site 
where, centuries ago, stood the castle, the cathedral and the 
market place. At the present time apart from the imposing 
monument of William the First, there is the Royal Palace, 
the new Cathedral, the old Museum, the new Museum, 
National Gallery, Olympian Museum, Pergamun Museum, 
and other buildings now being added, or to be constructed. 


On the parkway—the famous Under den Linden—there are 
public buildings without number. This parkway connects the 
civic center already mentioned with the Thier Garten and that 
famous group in the Koenig’s Platz from which may be seen 
the New Reichstag and the wonderful Sieges Allee. 

Another example is the site of the old Gendarman market 
where the Royal Theatre in the center is flanked to the right 
and left by the French church and the new church, forming 
an imposing architectural group. It has been well stated that 
“the direction in which Berlin excels is in the grouping and 
arranging of her public buildings.” 

Compare any American city with its unrelated public 
structures to the remarkable result obtained in Berlin. The 
comparison brings home the conviction that the grouping of 
buildings is more important than their architectural style 
or detail. 

Berlin has accomplished this result in spite of the handicap 
of a very inferior city plan. What could be accomplished by 
our American cities, starting, as they might, with a plan 
suited to modern requirements? By following out a logical 
plan, made in advance for future needs, possible of extension 
from time to time, wonderful results might be achieved at 
slight expense. 

Examples of the grouping of public buildings might be 
given from Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Strasburg, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and many less well known European cities. It is 
hardly necessary to mention Paris, except for the fact that 
its most important achievements in this respect have been 
accomplished in recent years. It is true that the Louvre is 
a civic center in itself. When the Tuilleries were destroyed 
by fire during the Commune, instead of rebuilding this last 
side of the square, a beautiful park was introduced, and that 
great vista, extending to the Arc d’ Triumph, obtained. The 
Trocadero with its admirable buildings is well known, and 
now, as an inheritance from the last great exposition, Paris 
has the Grand and Petit Palais, the Alexandre bridge, and 
the great vista of the Esplanade des Invalides to Les Inval- 
ides itself. 

The square or rectangle is not a necessary requirement to 
the grouping of buildings, the triangle, the eclipse, the diag- 
onal intersection of boulevards, in fact any shape which com- 
ports with the city plan may be successfully used for this 
purpose. 

Nor is it necessary that one architectural style should ob- 
tain throughout the entire group. Modifications of the same 
style or styles derived from the same sources, could be used 
with artistic betterment. The charming buildings at Heidel- 
berg are a case in point. The interesting result obtained in 
Canterbury Cathedral by the retention of varying styles of 
Gothic, from the early round arch construction to the later 
more florid development, proves the artistic possibilities of 
this contention. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of the student that 
conditions obtaining today in our civilization and develop- 
ment, will undoubtedly produce great results; and that these 
results must have adequate constructive and artistic expres- 
sion. 

Many of the civic centers of Europe have been created 
around the old market place. The spirit of the middle ages 
is to be found in the grouping of their public places. It was 
the republicanism of the free cities, the individualism of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which produced these re- 
sults. After a lapse of centuries we see these factors again 
reasserting themselves with renewed vigor. Is it then pos- 
sible that they will not express themselves? Is it possible 
that the professional ability of this country will permit that 
expression to be poorly conceived in plan, imperfect in con- 
struction and illiterate in artistic interpretation? 


(To be continued. ) 
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HISTORICAL* 
T HE history of the art of the locksmith is probably 


as old as the history of civilization, and references 
to it are found in the early literature of almost 
every nation. 

Wherever and whenever property became individualized 
it is reasonable to suppose that means were desired and 
were devised for insuring its protection and privacy, and 
that thereupon locks in some form, however crude, came 
into existence. 

To summarize, even briefly, the many records of the early 
phases of the art which are available would carry us far 
afield and entirely outside of the purpose of this volume, 
which aims merely to record the modern development of 
the art in the United States and to furnish technical in- 
formation relating to it which will be of interest and use 
to the practicing architect, and perchance to his disecrimi- 
nating clients, and to the builder who uses and the dealer 
who handles the infinitely diversified product known as 
Builders’ Hardware. 

Those who are curious on the subject are referred to the 
generally excellent articles to be found in the larger en- 
cyclopelias and to the sources of information therein noted, 
and especially to a volume entitled “A Treatise on Fire and 
Thief Proof Depositories and Locks and Keys” by Geo. 
Price, published at London in 1856. 

Not wholly to pass over the subject, however, we quote 
from the “Art Journal” of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
an interesting historical sketch, giving also illustrations of 
some old locks and keys: 

“The history of labor is the history of civilization, the scale 
of the progress accomplished, and the foreshadow of all 
future improvement. In no other way can a thorough knowl- 
edge of our own civilization be acquired than by looking 
back at the path mankind have passed over, and by examin- 
ing all the footprints they have left behind. 

“It is impossible to ascribe to any certain 
epoch and person the invertion of working in 
metals; it dates, however, from the prehistoric 
times, and all the oldest mythologies have a 
divinity to which it was attributed. Tubal- 
Cain of the Hebrews, and Vulcan of the pagans, 
seems to be only one myth, and the reproduc- 
tion of old Hindostanic traditions. 

“It is an accepted opinion that the art of the 
smith has its root in the right of property. As 
soon as the idea of meum and tuum entered 
the human mind, say the majority of writers, 

NO. 1, just so soon were the contrivances of this art 
called into requisition. We think, however, that its origin can 
be traced further back to an earlier age of the world, and to 
another cause. Jt is evident that, to provide against the at- 
tacks of wild beasts, man must have secured the entrance 
of the cave or hut in which he dwelt 
by some means or other. However 
rude, those manifestations of man’s 
ingenuity foreshadow contri- 
vances applied later on to secure 
property. Wood undoubtedly 
the first material employed in their 
construction, and very likely they 
were at first simple wooden bars and 
bolts. In fact, such is even at the 
present day the means by which 
many tribes of savages fasten their 

NO. 2. doors. Wood seems to have long 
filled the office of copper, brass and iron, even among civ- 
ilized nations; the basso-rilievos of the great Temple of 
Karnac prove that the Egyptians used wooden locks even 
when they were at the height of their civilization. M. Bon- 
omi actually found in the ruins of Ninevah a wooden lock 


*An article forming part of “A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hard- 
ware,” by Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
and past president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price $3.00. It is the intention of the 
publishers of the INLAND ArcHITECcT to publish other selections from this 
work, The book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1,100 


pages, 4x6% inches, 


which appears to have secured the gate of an apartment in 
one of the palaces of Khorsabad. It is the oldest lock yet 
discovered. ‘At the 
end of the chamber, 
just behind the first 
bulls,’ he says,** ‘was 
formerly a strong gate 
of one leaf, which was 
fastened by a large 
wooden lock, like those 
still used in the east, of 
which the key is as 


—— conveniently carry, and 


NO. 3. by a bar which is 
moved into a square hole in the wall. It is a key of this 
description that the prophet probably alludes to: ‘And the 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder.’ 
And it is remarkable that the word key (muphta), in this 
passage of Scripture, is the same in use all over the east at 
the present time. The key of an ordinary street door is 
commonly thirteen or fourteen inches long: and the key 
of the gate of a public building, or of a street or quarter of 
a town is two feet and more in length. Cut No. 1 shows 
this kind of key, and No. 2 the mode of carrying it alluded 
to in Isaiah, and as practiced still in the east. No. 2 in 
fact represents a modern merchant of Cairo carrying the 
keys of his magazine, as given by Mr. Price in his work 
on locks and keys. The iron pegs at one end of the wooden 
key correspond to so many holes in the wooden bar or 
bolt of the lock, which, when the door is shut, cannot be 
opened till the key has been inserted, and the impediments to 
the drawing back of the bolt removed by raising up so many 
pins that fall down into holes in the bar or bolt correspond- 
ing to the pegs in the key. From a letter by W. C. Trevelyan, 
which appeared in the Journal of Design and Manufactures, 
for July, 1850, it appears that similar constructions are still 
in use in the Faroe Islands, 
as they have probably been 
for centuries. 

“Strange as it may seem, 
the principle on which this 
Egyptian lock is founded 
is almost identical with 
that of the modern lock of 
the most approved con- 
struction. 3y what pro- 
cess the Egyptian smiths 
arrived at the conception of 
such ingenious mechanism 
is unknown; at any rate, it 
supposes the previous exis- 
tence of simpler forms, for 
the law that bids man pass 
from the simple to the com- 
plex is the ruling law of 
mental development, and 
the more we go back to- 
ward the primitive ages of 
NO. 4. the world the slower is the 
improvement. Of how many centuries of patient labor was 
this lock the result, cannot be told. In cut No. 3, which is 
copied from a wooden lock lately brought to England from 
Alexandria, and now in the possession, we believe, of Mr. 
Chubb, of London, we have, as nearly 
as can be expected, the whole secret 
of the modern patent locks, and we 
deem it not amiss to give a_ brief 
description of it.*** The right-hand 
staple is fixed in the side of the door; 
the cross-piece is the bolt, the pro- 
jecting piece at the right is the key. 
Into the upper part of the staple are fitted three loose pins, 
which drop into three corresponding holes in the bolt, so as 


**Bonomi’s “Ninive e i suoi Palazzi.” 
***For all mechanical explanations that may be found in this sketch, 
we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Frederick Vors. 
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to fasten the door when the bolt is pushed in to its full extent. 
The key is a straight piece of wood having at one end several 
pegs, corresponding in position with the movable pins or 
tumblers in the lock This key is inserted lengthwise through 
the slot or hole formed in the bolt, and then the pegs in the 
key, corresponding with the vertical holes in the bolt, into 
which the movable pins have dropped, lift up the pins, flush 
with the upper side of the bolt, and allow it to be moved 
backward or forward, to fasten or unfasten the lock. Now 
it would appear that no other key than the one made for 


NO. 6. NO. 7. NO. 8. NO. 9. 


this lock could have disengaged the bolt; because, from the 
movable pins being of different lengths, it follows that the 
pegs in the key must have been of corresponding height, and 
that, if any of the pegs in the key were too long or too 
short, they would not free the bolt. 


ANNUAL MEETING CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


HE twentieth annual meeting of the Chicago Architec- 
tural Club was held on May 1, about a hundred mem- 
bers being present. The following officers were 

elected: 

President, Edward O. Nelson; first vice president, E. B. 
Pattison; second vice president, John Lilleskau; secretary, 
Charles H. Kable; treasurer, L. EF. Denslow; member of the 
executive committee and chairman of the house committee, 
Arthur J. T. Bennett; member of executive committee and 
chairman of educational committee, Otto A. Silha. The 
change in officers was general and it was interesting to note 
that the officers of last year were changed generally in face 
of the fact that they had each served with distinction and 
gave their places to other good men. It was also noted 
that no one refused to serve though the work of the club 
has so advanced as to make office bearing a task that only 
enthusiasm for the club’s welfare can compensate. The 
officers of this year will also have much work in connection 
with the Architectural League through the election of a 
member, N. Max Dunning, to the presidency of the League. 
Mr. Dunning was called for and gave a sketch of the pur- 
poses and objects of the League which he said was dual in its 
functions; its attitude toward the people at large and that 
toward the clubs which constituted its membership. In the 
former it was educational in guiding the appreciation of 
the people in the practical architectural problems that con- 
front them. This was best carried out by the individual clubs 
as they were best informed of the local situation. This also 
covered the general guidance of the people in the artistic 
value of commonplace things. In its attitude toward the 
membership the League was a clearing house for club ideas, 
and should give them incentive to better their organizations 
along progressive lines and promote the general advance- 
ment of architectural standards in the United States. Mr. 
J. L. Hamilton, who was_also a delegate to the League con- 
vention, made a well arranged report of the proceedings, in- 
cluding all the resolutions of importance, a report that pic- 
tured the activities of the League in every detail. 

Mr. Dunning announced the officers of the League in addi- 
tion to the president, to be: First vice president, Richard F. 
Schmidt; secretary, J. L. Hamilton; treasurer, Herman Von 
Holst; committee-at-large, Alfred H. Granger, Elmer Jensen 
and Howard Shaw. 

Each report of the year’s work seemed complete and in 
receiving them from the chairman of committees, the club 
realized that those in control of the club’s work last year 
were individually exceptionally able and understood why the 
club has so rapidly advanced along practical lines. These 
reports included those of FE. O. Nelson, secretary; A. S. 
Alschuler, chairman of the entertainment committee, and 
Hugo Zimmerman, chairman of the house committee. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
HE McKim Fellowship in the School of Architecture of 


Columbia University, is to be awarded annually, in- 
stead of biennially, as heretofore. This fellowship pro- 
vides an income of $800 a year to be devoted to travel and 
study abroad. The recipient must spend not less than six 


months as a student at the American academy at Rome. The 
fellowship is awarded to the man who submits the best archi- 
tectural design to a jury composed of Thomas S. Hastings, 
W. A. Delano, Donn Barber, H. F. Hornbostel and John 
Van Pelt. 

Quoting from the secretary’s report just issued: The 
school of architecture of Columbia University was establish- 
ed by the trustees in 1881, under the direction of Professor 
William R. Ware, for the training of professional architects, 
and has from its foundation aimed to promote the highest 
standards in architectural education. Its methods of teaching 
and its courses of instruction are based upon the principle 
that the thoroughly equipped architect is much more than an 
accomplished draughtsman. His training should include not 
only technical exercises in drawing, design and construction, 
but also a broad and enlightening intellectual discipline, es- 
pecially in the history and theory of his art and in those mod- 
ern languages that are the key to so much of its best litera- 
ture. 

Beginning with the academic year 1906-07, four classes 
of students will be accepted. (These four classes will be in 
existence during the academic year 1905-06, except that re- 
quirements for candidacy for the degrees of B. S. in archi- 
tecture will be the same as for the schools of applied science.) 

(1) Graduate students, who have already attained the 
bachelor’s degree in architecture, or its equivalent, either in 
Columbia university or elsewhere, and who wish to pursue 
advanced studies in architecture, whether as candidates for 
the higher degrees (A. M. and Ph. D.) or not; 

(2) Candidates for the degree of bachelor of science in 
architecture, who have completed at least two years of study 
in a college or scientific school or who have had an equiva- 
lent training; 

(3) Candidates for the certificate in architecture, who 
must offer evidence, by examination or otherwise, of a good 
general secondary education; and 

(4) Special students, not candidates for degree or certi- 

ficate, who have had at least two years of professional office 
experience or other equivalent training, and who may select 
their own courses of study, subject to approval by the fac- 
ulty. 
Thus the doors of the School of Architecture, which is 
under the directorate of Prof. A. D. I. Hamlin, are open to 
students of a very wide range of capacity and previous train- 
ing whether in the form of general liberal culture or of artis- 
tic and professional experience. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. T. A. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held April 17. The 
evening was occupied by Samuel A. Treat in an informal ac- 
count of the fall and rebuilding of the Campanile of St. 
Mark’s of Venice. Mr. Treat was in Venice four days before 
the fall of that historic campanile, and in the summer of 
1904 revisited Venice and was so fortunate as to obtain ad- 
mittance to the enclosure where the foundations were being 
relaid. His description of the old foundations and the new 
reinforcement was aided by drawings. In the discussion that 
followed it developed that this reinforcement, in the general 
opinion of the architects present, would not add materially 
to the stability of the foundations and in the event of uneven 
settlement, which was almost certain to occur, the founda- 
tions proper would pull away from the reinforcement and, as 
one expressed it, “all sorts of things might occur.” 

Mr. Treat’s account was listened to with the greatest in- 
terest, as his descriptions and deductions were those of an 
architect of exceptional ability, and as far as he was per- 
mitted to see the work and the engineer’s drawings, thor- 
ough. In this inspection of the latter, one would judge, how- 
ever, that he was not met with that thorough professional 
courtesy that is always accorded foreign architects and en- 
gineers who visit us here, as he had to obtain a letter of in- 
troduction from the American consul in order to obtain ad- 
mittance, when his card should have obtained for him every 
facility to examine the work. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


On April 17, Mr. Fitzhugh Taylor entertained the club 
members with an instructive paper upon fire protection from 
the standpoint of the underwriter. This took in the relative 
merits of boiler-iron and wood-tinned shutters and wired- 
glass windows, the iron shutter and glass windows being 
placed on a par and both inadequate through their heat con- 
ductive quality, and the tinned wood superior to the iron. 
Isolation of electric wires one inch apart by grooved strips 
was better than open wiring six inches apart. The tendency 
of steam pipes to start combustion was impressed on the 
audience as well as the liability of coal to heat if placed in 
bins more than ten feet in depth. In general the paper was 
full of useful hints in regard to fire preventive measures. 

In regard to fire resistance, the advantage of mill construc- 
tion over unprotected iron was explained and the liability 
of pipes inserted behind the fireproof tiling around columns 
to expand and break the tiling and expose the iron, was illus- 
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trated by several examples in the Baltimore fire when, the 
speaker stated, every case of fireproofing parting from the 
column was caused by such pipes. Water curtains and sprink- 
ler systems were advocated and many useful and practical 
hints regarding the latter were given. At the conclusion of 
the paper, Mr. Taylor received the thanks of the club. 

William S. McHarg, the sanitary engineer, entertained 
the club on April 24 with a description of how to arrange a 
sewerage plant for isolated houses and institutions on a bio- 
logical plan. An interesting description was also given by Mr. 
McHarg of the intercepting sewers now being constructed in 
Chicago by him. Mr. McHarg’s discourse was full of prac- 
tical and accurate information and was so clearly expressed 
in words that diagrams and plans seemed unnecessary. 

N. Max Dunning, who was elected president of the Archi- 
tectural League of America at the recent convention at Pitts- 
burg, was called for, and in his usual clear and concise 
manner, assured the members that it was not to himself but 
the Chicago Architectural Club that the credit of the election 
was due. 


A VETERAN ARCHITECT RETIRES 


After a long and honorable career in the practice of archi- 
tecture in Chicago, Mr. W. L. B. Jenney has retired from 
active practice. 

Owing to ill health he has spent the past winter in Cali- 
fornia, and has coneluded to make his permanent residence 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr, Jenney retires with an international reputation. He 
was educated in Paris in architecture and engineering, and 
returned to this country prior to the breaking out of the 
civil war. Upon enlistment he was assigned to the engineer 
corps under General Grant, and was mustered out as Brvt. 
Major, Chief of Engineers on the staff of General Sherman. 
He came to Chicago and began the practice of architecture 
in 1867. From the start his a was recognized and it has 
left its impress upon the rapid growth of the city. 

Always a leader, Mr. Jenney’s training as an engineer turn- 
ed his mind towards metallurgy and the growing use of 
iron and steel in construction. His war experience urged him 
to do and dare, so that in the spring of 1884, the architectural 
world saw the first start of what has revolutionized build- 
ing construction, which was when the Home Insurance 
building at La Salle and Adams streets reared its skeleton 
iron and steel frame above its cohesive covering of brick 
and stone masonry, and its stands today in basic principle 
the first bulding of skeleton construction. 

Mr. Jenney was to the west in construction what the late 
Richard M. Hunt was to the east in design, a man of reason 
and ideas, and fearless to exploit them. 

Many of the leading architects of Chicago were at one 
time in his office, notably, Messrs. D. H. Burnham, Louis H. 
Sullivan, I. K. Pond, Howard V. D. Shaw, Wm. Holabird, 
Martin Roche, Jas. G. Rogers, N. S. Patton, A. H. Granger, 
and others; and among those in other cities William A. Dodd 
of Louisville. He will now take his well earned rest from 
his successful and busy career. The business will be carried 
on under the firm name of Jenney, Mundie & Jensen, by Mr. 
Mundie and Mr. Jensen, who have been with Mr. Jenney for 
the past twenty years. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Casino Club House, Edgewater, Ill.; S. N. Crowen, archi- 
tect, Chicago. 

Building for the Paper Mills Co., Chicago; George L. 
Harvey, architect. 

Interior view Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Van 
Brunt & Howe, architects. 

Stable for Peter Thomson, College Hill, Ohio; Jas. Gamble 
Rogers, architect, Chicago. 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Morgan & Walls, architects. 

Residence for Mrs. W. H. Miller, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Richard 
Ernest Schmidt, architect, Chicago. Three views are shown. 

‘79 Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; Benj. 
W. Morris, architect, New York City. Two views are shown. 

Carnegie-Stahl Library, Bellevue, Ohio; Richard Ernest 
Schmidt, architect, Chicago. Exterior and interior views are 
shown. 

Some of the more important of the technical buildings of 
Germany are illustrated in this number. They are: Technical 
High School, Charlottenburg; Technical High School, Aix 
La Chapelle; Technical High School, Brunswick; Technical 
High School, Dresden; Technical High School, Stuttgart. 
With the thoroughness characteristic of Germany in edu- 
cational affairs, there exist there highly organized and 
equipped schools under national control for nearly every 
trade and industry. The first of these to be established were 
the schools for builders. In the early days of these draw- 
ing was given first importance with the view that the math- 
ematical and geometrical relations of shapes, sizes and pro- 
portions should form the base of industrial education. Start- 
ing as branches of drawing schools, the schools and acade- 
mies for builders are now independent with special courses, 


teachers and mostly separate buildings, devoted to the com- 
plete technical instruction of the architect, engineer, mason, 
carpenter, etc. Perhaps the oldest school for builders was 
that at Munich which became a state institution in 1823. 
Since 1845 the development has been very rapid and these 
special schools are now numerous. From the most necessary 
instruction in materials and their uses, and in the principles 
of architecture, the present high efficiency has been reached, 
dealing with all the complex problems that go to make up 
the modern fireproof structures required by stringent regula- 
tions, by more scientific knowledge of heating, ventilation 
and ‘lighting, and by the demand of the present day, com- 
merce and society. A special ordinance was issued by 
Prussia in 1899 under which all the schools for builders were 
organized, and which specified all requirements for entrance, 
courses, examinations, ete. While the cities give financial 
support the State guarantees the maintenance of the schools; 
subsidizes them liberally and assumes direct control. After 
much discussion with builders a two year course was decided 
upon. For entrance, applicants must be 16 years of age, 
must have completed a common school course and have 
pursued for two summers the trade as apprentice to a mason, 
carpenter or architect. An entrance examination is required 
in German, arithmetic, and plane geometry, and a drawing 
must be submitted. For those who cannot meet these re- 
quirements, there are preparatory classes. A uniform curri- 
culum for all the schools for builders in Prussia has been 
provided by ordinance for work above ground while a special 
course is established in many schools for underground build- 
ing which is another evidence of the thoroughness of this 
instruction. Examining boards pass upon the fitness of can- 
didates for graduation. In ten years the students in these 
schools have doubled in number. The origin of German 
engineering schools was later than of the schools for build- 
ers, and the first one was established in 1871. Most of these 
were the outgrowth of the builders schools and their devel- 
opment has been very rapid. There are two grades of en- 
gineering schools: the higher and lower; one giving instruc- 
tion desired for the highest class of engineering and the other 
for more subordinate work. In this way a man devotes his 
time to instruction in just what will be of most service in 
the position for which he desires to fit himself. 
SPECIAL PLATES. 

Bank building for the Northern Trust Co., Chicago; Frost 
& Granger, architects. 

The Borland Office Building, Chicago; Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, architects. 

Residence for H. W. Mallen, Oak Park, Ill.; George W. 
Maher, architect, Chicago. 

Residence for John B. Drake, Jr., 2106 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago; Howard V. Shaw, architect. 

Residence for Peter Thomson, College Hill, Ohio; Jas. 
Gamble Rogers, architect, Chicago. 

Residence for Edward F. Robbins, 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago; Mann, McNeille & Lindeberg, architects, New 
York and Chicago. 

The American ‘lrust & Savings Bank Building, Chicago; 
Jarvis Hunt, architect, general exterior view and detail of 
lower stories are shown. The structure will be 260 feet 
high and will contain eighteen stories. The three lower 
stories will be finished in polished granite, with brick and 
terra cotta above. ‘The bank boor will be forty-five feet 
high. May 1, 1906, is the date set for occupancy. The struc- 
ture will cost $1,500.000. 

Correction—The residence for Mr. Finch which was pub- 
lished in our April number was the work of Jas. Gamble 
Rogers, not of R. E. Schmidt as given. 


OBITUARY 
MAURICE O, JOHNSON. 


The dangers that will attend the construction of the 
Panama canal, at least to those engaged there who come 
from northern latitudes, is brought home to the profession 
in Chicago, through the death there on April 30 from yellow 
fever of Staurice O. Johnson, formerly a draftsman in the 
office of Francis T. Bacon, architect of the Illinois Central 
railroad. <A brilliant draftsman and an ambitious worker, 
Mr. Johnson followed the fortunes of Chief Engineer Wallace, 
who gave up his position with the Illinois Central last July to 
lead in that stupendous engineering work. He was made 
chief architect to the canal commissioners, his work includ- 
ing the designing of new and the repair of old buildings along 
the route. The announcement of Mr. Johnson’s death was 
made to the Chicago Architectural Club at the close of 
its annual meeting on May 1, and a vote was taken standing 
that the secretary make a record of the sense of loss to the 
club and its recognition of the high attributes and genial 
nature of their fellow member, with directions that a copy 
of the resolutions be sent to his family at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He was twenty-eight years old. 

Mr. Johnson was for several years a leading spirit in the 
activities of the club and his ambition seemed to be realized 
in joining the forces of Mr. Wallace at Panama. He was a 
young man of great promise and leaves many friends who 
mourn his untimely death. 
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Baltimore C4 Ohio THE 


BETWEEN 


xiii 


Chicago and Eastern Seaboard Cities | 


Cleveland Baltimore 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Washington New York 


STOP-OVER 


TEN DAYS ALLOWED 
on all first-class through tickets at 


W ASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA D. B. MARTIN B, N. AUSTIN 
M.P.T., Baltimore. G.P.A., Chicago 


Cheap Horse Seldom Wins a Race 


—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 


wonder why its makers don’t produce something de¢ter 
ities looking for the money) éz¢ time and the elements will 


Entrance to Office of Works prove its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ano SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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To 
California through 
Colorado 


and 


Utah 


via 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


**Scenic Line of the World” 


Main Thoroughfare 
to the 


Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 


Via 


UNION PACIFIC 


This route gives you 200 miles 
along the matchless Columbia 
River and a trip to 


PORTLAND ano THE NORTHWEST 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


and an opportunity of visiting 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


JUNE Ist TO SEPTEMBER 16th 


The only line passing through Salt Lake City 
enroute to the coast. 

Low rates will be in effect this summer to Colo- 
rado account numerous conventions at Denver; 
also to Portland, Ore., account Lewis & Clark 


From Pocatello or Ogden through Monida, 
INQUIRE OF 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.& T.A. Exposition. 
welt For complete information and interesting liter- 
bi ature address 
ay S. K. HOOPER, R. C. NICHOL, 
6. General Agent, 
fi DENVEk, COLO, 242 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
| EXPERIENCE 
THOMAS HAWKES IS A GREAT TEACHER 
; LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT It has taught us how to design the best 
DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS, Heaters possible. 
£¥ a. CEMETERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- Besides superiority of design, we use the best 
6 ™ DIVISIONS, ETC. material procurable and the workmanship is of the 
highest grade. These same facts apply to Thatcher 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Furnaces—that’s why they’re so popular. 
1532 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 
Only ceiling honored and awarded the Gold 
ay Medal, at St. Louis Fair. Made for Store seg ; 
Rooms, Churches, Schools, Lodge Rooms, Court i 
ve | ——————« | Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 3 
CUDELL 
hy BERGER’S ANTI-SYPHON 
CLASSIK 
METAL CEILINGS ; 
We make it easy any to epply our ceil- 
i Ww k i f ish i i 
ceilings. Catalogues free if you ask for 22C. THATCHER FURNACE Co. % 
ay g THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap Works 240 Water Street 
hay New York Boston Philadelphia _—St. Louis For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, Newark, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers 
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shingles on the stock farm buildings of 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


= i 


This Windmill ison the Thomas W. Lawson Estate, Egypt, Mass. 


Stained with 


Dexter Brothers’ English 
Shingle Stains 


Send for book showing these buildings, also colored 
plates and samples 


Dexter Brothers Co. 


(103-105-107 Broad Street 
BOSTON 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
F. H. McDONALD, 90 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 


THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Werks: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing, They are 
_ attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
193 Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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BSTABLISHED 1872 INCORPORATED 1890 
Linen Shoe Thread 
WE MAKE THE BEST---THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
au) | Samson Cordage Works 
: 71 & 73 Randolph Street. Boston, Mass. 5 
MANUPACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS ae : 
Builders’ Hardware 
ae ART METAL-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
Cooling Rooms FRONT DOORS 
Mechanics’ Tools. 
and woodwork exposed to the 
“ Table and Pocket Cutlery. action of the weather or dampness 
require varnish made from specially 
a Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading selected gums. The best that can be | 
3 factories, as well as our own, and our heavy purchases enable us made is our SPAR COATING ~ y 
mn to offer you these goods at prices which can not fail to please. a 
We have many specialties which we manufacture and control cheat 
which can not be found anywhere else. 
for the asking 
| 
Lockett flardware | cowinp @ “COMPANY 
% 71 & 73 RANDOLPH STREET, Varnish Makers and Color Grinders q 7 
: Telephone, Central 551. 59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York q A 
4 
Avoid Use Made 
chance Roofing by 
when Tin people 
Bi you can known you 
a to be good . know of 
: 66 Warranted to wear not less A 
i F ollansbee than fifteen years. 
Every single box contains 
7 Banfield our written agreement it 
will. 
Each sheet plainly marked 
9 Il it, wh 
ie P so you can tell it, when 
rsh r OCESS and where it was made Via the beautiful ‘‘Inland Passage’? to Wrangel, Juneau, j 
a without any trouble. Skagway, Glacier Bay and Sitka. Pacific Coast Steamship q 
Co.'s S.S. ‘‘Spokane,’’ leaving Tacoma and Seattle, June 8, a 
22, July 6, 20, Aug. 3, 17, connecting with through service of 4 
great plate actively 20 years Extra 
au so far. There are few archi- The Lewis and Clark Exposition, June 1 to Oct. 15, 1905; .” 
ba tects who don't know it. Coated 99 and Yellowstone Park, June 1 to September 20, en route. 
; VERY LOW RATES WEST a 
Follansbee Brothers Company 
SOLE MAKERS Booklets — Four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet “‘A,” six a 
cents for “Wonderland,” to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Information —Address C. A. Matthews, General Agt. Passenger qa 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 Department, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 4 
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THE NEW MINNESOTA CAPITOL BUILDING 


CASS GILBERT, Architect. 
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Lorapo TAFT, SCULPT. 


IrvinG K. Ponp, DEs. 


JUNE 1905 
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